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Mr. Principal and Gentlemen ; 

As the beginning of my duties here, I have to 
lay before you some views of the objects, methods, 
and uses belonging to the branch of human know- 
ledge intrusted to my care. I shall, probably, in 
what I have now to say, confine myself principally 
to the first of these topics, the objects of political 
economy : the kind and extent of the knowledge to 
which it introduces us. These once distinctly seen, 
the methods by which such knowledge must be 
attained, and the uses to T^^hich it may be applied, 
will want no long explanation. 

I have another reason for thus at once directing 
your attention, in an especial manner, to this part 
of the subject before me. It is a point on which 
considerable error prevails. Too many persons 
look upon political economy as a study connected 
exclusively with trade and finance. Such views of 
the subject are very imperfect. They lead to many 
errors; and to errors which are the more to be 
regretted, because they have had considerable in- 
fluence in staying the progress of knowledge ; by 
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narrowing the field of view of many who have 
cultivated the subject as original inquirers; and 
damping the curiosity of many, who have been 
repelled from it by mistaken and inadequate notions 
of its objects. 

Let us see together then, Gentlemen, if you 
please, what the branch of knowledge before us 
may be expected to teach, if we follow it up fairly 
and fully. 

Political economy has for itis subject matter the 
wealth of nations. Knowledge on such fi subject 
is, of course, desirable only so far as it may enable 
us to understand circumstances which afiect the 
happiness and well-being of ourselves, or our fel- 
low-men. We have to consider public wealth, 
therefore, in all the points of view in which it can 
affect the interests and happiness of mankind ; and 
to observe men, under all the points of view in 
which, either as individuals or communities, they 
can affect, or be affected by, the progress of public 
wealth. When first glanced at, the subject, no 
doubt, seems vast and vague ; but let us approach, 
and steadily contemplate it for a moment, and we 
shall see it breaking into masses and divisions of a 
sufficiently manageable form and size. 

To assist us here, we must begin, by placing 
some limit to our researches. That limit will ne- 
cessarily be arbitrary : but fixing such a limit with 
discretion, we cannot reasonably be found fault 
with on that score. 
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Wealth, in its proper dnd popular acceptation 
includes many objects which refuse themselves to 
scientific arrangement and analysis, of the kind wi8 
want to institute. While discussing public wealth, 
therefore, we will, if you please, confine pyr$elve9 
to the portion of that wealth which consists of aueh 
material objects as are appropriated by man before 
they are consumed. That this limitation may not b^ 
the source of cavil or delusion, you will be good 
enough to bear in mind that it is, and is meant to 
be, purely arbitrary : that in establishing it I pro- 
fess to convey no knowledge, except the know- 
ledge of what I mean hereafter to treat of, and what 
to exclude. There may, for aught I know, be per- 
sons capable (^ giving a scientific form and cha- 
racter to such knowledge as they can obtain about 
portions of wealth, which this limitation excludes 
from my researches. Assuredly I should find no 
fault with such an undertaking, whatever I may 
think of its promise : all I wish at present to do 
is, to give warning, that I have no itxtehtion of 
embarking in it myself* 

Our knowledge as to public wealth (in the re- 
stricted sense in which I shall hereafter use thfe 
term) may be primarily divided into two great 
branches. First, the laws which regulate the pro- 
duction of wealth ; and secondly, the laws which 
regulate its distribution. Under one or the other 
of these, the various subdivisions of the subject 
may be conveniently placed. 

My present aim then is to show, what ar£ the 
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kinds of knowledge, to which an acquaintance with 
these branches of political economy necessarily in* 
troduces us. I hope, while doing this, to convince 
you, that the mistake is a gross one, which supposes 
that our subject can be useful only to the financier 
or politician^ while they are regulating trade, or 
to those interested in such regulations. I expect 
you will agree with me in deciding, that, fairly 
treated, it comprehends instruction essential, first, 
to the scholar, who would trace the deep-seated 
causes of long chains of events in the history of 
nations : next, to the philosopher, when attempting 
to observe the connection which subsists between 
the physical constitution of the world, and the 
moral government and character of the inhabitants 
of our earth ; then, to the statesman, whose task 
requires him to understand and measure the relative 
strength, energies and resources, either of other 
countries, or of the different divisions of the empire 
he may help to govern ; and, finally, to every 
member of a free state, who has active duties to 
perform, whatever be his station or province. And 
I expect to show you, too, that the instruction 
which our subject thus conveys to all these persons 
is not such as they may, or may not profit by, at 
their pleasure, but such as they must master and 
use, or remain in a state of ignorance, unworthy 
of the scholar and philosopher, and fatal to the 
usefulness and safety of the statesman, and the 
citizen. 

But before I attempt to give a rapid skiBtch of 



the objects revealed by the whole subject, it may 
be convenient to point out how it has happened, that 
the doctrines connected with Trade, and more 
especially with foreign trade, occupied for many 
ages a disproportionate share of the attention of 
those who professed to be treating of Public Wea,lth. 
This order of inquiry would be a bad one, were it my 
purpose to begin now a scientific developement of 
the whole subject : but it will be found, perhaps, 
to answer very well the purpose of leading us 
gradually into sight of the objects, which should 
really be uppermost in the minds of those, who ap- 
proach political economy as an essential branch 
of a liberal and comprehensive education. 

The errors and wanderings of our forefathers 
which I am about to exhibit, are indeed mainly 
remarkable, for having long kept almost wholly 
out of sight the proper objects of our peculiar 
study ; that is, you will remember, the laws which 
regulate the production and distribution of wealth. 
Bullion, we know, was long thought by all the 
European nations to be the only species of wealth 
which really deserved the name. Countries which 
could not produce gold and . silver profitably from 
their mines, could only procure them by foreign 
trade : to manage foreign trade, so as to keep gold 
and silver constantly flowing in, and then to keep 
them fast, were therefore supposed to be the only 
arts by which nations could be enriched ; and thus 
men's minds, whenever they talked or thought about 
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an increase of the nation's wealth, were turned not 
to production, but to trade. 

To draw then to this " noble realm" at least its 
fair share of the world's stock of gold and silver, 
two systems prevailed, at different periods of our 
stdty ; but although these systems had this common 
object, they differed much in their means, their 
working and effects, and ought never to be con- 
founded; although they are confounded very 
generally, under the name of the mercantile system, 
which only made its appearance late, and did not 
last for a century. The older system prevailed, 
probably from the conquest, certainly from the 
reign of Edward I. to that of Henry VII. j and 
it is the more interesting, because while it domi- 
neered over, and indeed well nigh strangled, the 
infant commerce of England, it was after all, I 
isuspect, but a transcript of the laws and regula- 
tions of several of the continental nations. Its 
various parts may be accurately traced in our 
statute-book and ancient documents ; but as a sys- 
tematic whole it has, I think, escaped the notice of 
our historians : which is to be lamented, for it offers 
much instruction, some of which would not be at 
all out of place at the present day. Our remote 
forefathers. Gentlemen, were not great abstract 
reasoners, nor very patient investigators of phe- 
nomena ; but they had very decided notions about 
political economy, for all that. A Study of their 
system would, perhaps, be the best retnedy for the 
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errors of those who have . been misled mto be- 
lieving, that the absence of systematic thinkers^ 
and talkers, and books, upon such topics, is a sort 
of safeguard against the spirit of system, and the 
best guarantee against the rule of theory. Our 
earlier ancestors, then, had this in common with 
the supporters of the system of " the balance of 
trade," which afterwards became dominant under 
Charles IL : they believed that to supply the nation 
with gold and silver was the main duty of those 
charged with the interests of the commonwealth ; and 
they assumed that this was to be done through 
their management of foreign commerce : but they 
were by no means satisfied with indirectly influ-* 
eneing the general trade, and the domestic con- 
sumption of the country, so as on the whole to 
produce a favourable ultimate balance ; which 
was what the authors and supporters of the 
mercantile system aimed at. The politicians of 
the older day went vigorously to work in a much 
more direct and straightforward manner. They laid 
it down as their principle, that every individual 
bargain in foreign trade ought, if possible, to be 
made to help their purpose, of attracting some 
portion of bullion or foreign coin ; and when this 
could not be contrived, then they assumed it to be 
their office to see, that every such bargain was so 
effectually watched and controlled, as to ensure its 
not leading, directly or indirectly, to the exporta- 
tion of money. Their system may be called, there- 
fore, if we wish to give it a name, the balance of 
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bargain system. Ta carry its principles into effect 
its supporters devis^ a comprehensive body of 
strong measures, by which they confined our com- 
merce to particular spots, fettered navigation, and 
contrived to be present at every bargain made by 
our merchants abroad : they, and they alone, nego- 
tiated, and on their own terms, every bill of ex- 
change ; and when merchant strangers landed here 
in England, they immediately put them under 
watch and ward, and superintended and controlled 
both their persons, and every single transaction in 
their dealings. And they did all this, and much 
more than this, by the aid of a code of penal en- 
actments, ferocious, bloody and unsparing; which 
they considered it a point of public virtue not to 
relax, and to which the interests, property and 
lives of both natives and aliens were daily sacrificed ; 
with the full approbation of the legislature, and 
forward assent of the nation. 

About the time of Henry VII., however, parts 
of the system became unmanageable ; and during 
the reign of his son, (although still in legal exis- 
tence) it had become clogged, helpless, and utterly 
unable to work, because changes had taken place 
in our domestic position, and in the commercial 
habits of England and of Europe, to which the 
ancient regulations could not, by any zeal, or any 
efforts, be adapted. 

Gentlemen, this was the subject of sore lamen- 
tation during the whole of the long reign of Eliza- 
beth, and most of that of the first James. Our 
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vernacular literature, then beginning to be popular 
and strong, helped to swell the wailing cry of the 
people, for the restoration of the iron bulwarks, 
with which the care of their ancestors had fenced 
in the wealth of the realm : in the absence of which 
they were constantly haunted by a fear, that the 
riches of the country were insensibly escaping, and 
that ruin was at hand. 

But, if the press lent its young strength to sup- 
port an error, it soon entered on its better province, 
and suggested wiser things. Before James died, 
new and sounder views may be discerned advancing 
towards ascendency. And when the civil wars 
were over, and Charles II. was restored, we find 
the expedients of the old system formally exa- 
mined, weighed, and found wanting, in the posthu- 
mous work (then first published) of a leading 
merchant ; who had himself, under James, advocated 
the restoration of some of the most violent and 
obnoxious of the old regulations. From the pub- 
lication of that work, the reign of the ^^ mercantile 
system," the system of " the balance of trade," may 
be dated*; and at its first instalment it was far from 
illiberal. Its aim, indeed, was still to draw in 
gold and silver, as the only mode of enriching the 
country ; but the leading principle of the new 
system was, that individual transactions (even in 
bullion) were to be left free ; that all attempts to 

* When here, or elsewhere, I speak of the date of a system of opi- 
nions, I mean the date of its establishment as the guide of public 
measures, not of its first appearance in our literature. 
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€01111*01 them were futile or mischievous^ and that 
national wealth, meaning our stock of the precious 
metals, was to be secured and increased, only hj 
so acting on the general course of the foreign trade, 
and on the internal consumption of the country, as 
indirectly to secure a favorable balance. The aim 
itself we now know to be unwise, but all the 
harsher features of the system were added during 
its subsequent working. 

You perceive then. Gentlemen, that for near six 
centuries of our history, however different the 
means adopted, still the so managing foreign trade, 
as to make it add to the national stock of gold and 
silver, was the only recognized mode of adding to 
the wealth of a people who possessed no mines; 
and you will not wonder that for this long time at 
least, political economy and commercial legislation 
seemed one and the same thing. 

About the middle of the last century^ however, 
a change came over the minds of men : it was per- 
ceived and acknowledged here and abroad, that a 
nation's wealth was not identical with its stock of 
precious metals ; and that to increase the commodi- 
ties which gold and silver are employed to purchase, 
is at least as effective a method of making a people 
rich, as to increase gold and silver themselves** 

* It has been mentioned to me, by a gentleman who heard this 
lecture* and whose opinions I respect, that I ought here to ha^e done 
justice to the preemiinent merits of -Adam Smith. I should have done 
so with pleasure ; but it would have been repeating myself. It is a 
task which I cheerfully performed as well as I could, in the Treface 
to my work •' On the Distribution of Wealth." 
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No^Y, then, at least it might be expected, that the at* 
tention of all thinkers on such matters would be 
mainly directed to the productive powers of nations, 
to the fruitfulness of their land and labour, and to 
the obstacles or aidis, which impede or increase that 
fruitfulness. Still, however, it happened, that com- 
mercial transactions attracted more than their share 
of attention. About them, a conflict as to practical 
measures immediately began. The English econo- 
mical writers, in particular, were earnest to efifect, 
as the very first result of their new views, impor- 
tant alterations in the mercantile system of their 
country. Doubts, fears, private interests, public 
prejudices, raised and animated a host of opponents, 
and d war of opinions began. Gentlemen, yoii 
well know' that that war is not yet ended; that 
strong opinions as to the expediency of great alte- 
rations in our commercial regulations and policy, 
and bitter apprehensions of the tendency of those 
alterations, still attract much anxious and agitated 
interest ; and that political economy is still looked 
upon by many, in no other light than as the source 
of the danger or the good, which they dread or 
hope for, from the establishment of free trade, or the 
maintenance of old regulations. On such dis- 
cussions, I have no purpose now to enter. They 
will come in their place; and then it will not 
be difficult to show, in what manner, and to 
what extent, the knowledge conveyed by this part 
of our subject may mingle with and assist the 
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practical views of the statesman, i^itliout 
ing him into either an unfeeling 
giddy theorist. 

My aim so far has only been to sIio\^ tto 
happened^ that while professing to treat of" tbi 
duction and distribution of the wealth oF nal 
the attention of thinkers and of the public lias 1 
so exclusively fixed on commerce and on tlie j 
cesses by which one kind of wealth is bartered 
another. What I wish next to do, is to pc 
out to you^ that it is not with such thing's a Jo 
that our subject is conversant, that there rema 
for those who would efficiently investigate the law 
which regulate the production and distribution o 
wealth, other and wider fields of research : tbi 
explaining which^ is an animating and useful 
task, connecting itself throughout with human 
aims and feelings of the loftiest character; a 
task which educated persons in a commonweaJth 
of freemen cannot neglect, without lessening the 
usefulness of their exertions and their character. 

Of the two leading divisions of political economy. 
Production and Distribution, it will be convenient, 
for our present purpose, to consider distribution in 
the first instance. Production must, of course, prac- 
tically precede distribution : but although some 
wealth must be produced, before any can be distri- 
buted, yet the forms and modes of distributing the 
produce of their lands and labour adopted in the 
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infe r ^^^^y stages of a people's, progress, exereise an 
influence over the character and habits of commu- 

L nities, which can be traced for ages ; which in many 

^^^fl to sioi; 
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cases is never effaced : and this influence must 
be understood, and allowed for, before we can ade- 
quately explain existing differences in the productive 
powers and operations of different nations. It 
SDaa: ^ight seem, at first, that it would be difficult to 
a islj9& trace and class the various modes of distributing 
' ^ ' their revenues, which different nations may be led 
•wcA tba^ ^^ adopt. It is not so, however ; caprice and variety 
^Aflfii have in this instance their empire bounded, by the 
^tigatetk condition of man on earth, by his wants as an animal, 
aistribisli ]yy the modes in which alone those wants can be 
resell supplied. The first wants of mankind are food and 
and i raiment ; but these can only be obtained from the 
yith k earth ; and after a certain time, by labour bestowed 
mct&; upon the earth. Here the constitution of the globe 

noDvd we inhabit begins to act upon men as members of 

oing t' society, and to establish foundations for the distri- 

Ktei bution of their wealth and for their social insti- 

tutions. For it has been so ordained, that the 
'W earth, in ordinary circumstances, yields to the 

lid labours of the cultivator more than is suflScient for 

n B his subsistence and that of his family. How then is 

s^- the surplus food to be consumed? It must be by 

It another description of persons : hence arises a separ 

ration of society into classes; and the mode in 
which the distribution of this surplus takes place ; 
the nature of the class which consumes it, is the first 
and most influential cause of the future character 
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and habits of the community. This is no time for 
pursuing that early distribution hypothetically into 
all its possible forms ; there is one, great, prominent, 
and comprehensive, a survey of which will teach us 
to trace the next steps in the generation of nine* 
tenths of the political communities of the earth, in* 
eluding our own. 

Labour, continuously bestowed upon the soil, 
supposes property in the soil to be established ; and, 
among rude nations, this requires some powerful 
hand to i^nction and maintain it. From this and 
other causes, which we cannot now stay our course 
to analyse, property in the -soil almost universally 
rests, at one time of a people's career, either in 
the general government, or in persons deriving their 
intei^st from it. Into the hands of these owners 
most, if not all, of the surplus produce of the culti* 
vator is paid as a rent, a tribute for the privilege of 
cultivating the spot, from which the peasant raises 
his own subsistence. Here then we have two dis- 
tinct classes, standing in a certain relation to each 
other. One of the main ties has made its appear* 
ance, which practically bind together different ranks 
in all the regions of the world. But the existence 
of this second class, the landowners, or the land* 
owner, for there may be but one, calls at once a 
third class into existence. Rents must substantially 
consist of raw produce, the proprietor can consume 
but a part; the remainder can be used only in sup<- 
porting human beings ; directly or indirectly, there- 
fore, his revienue must maintain another division of 
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the people; and thus we have at once menials, re- 
tainerS) and artizans consuming their portion of the 
surplus produce of the laqd, and forming a new ele- 
ment in the social structure; their place in which 
is determined by their dependence on the source 
of their maintenance. 

Here let us pause ; we have already before us 
the primary distribution, which has served, in the 
great majority of instances, to establish the first 
rude frame work of political society. We see wealth, 
and the mode of its distribution, assuming an active 
influence in creating the ties which bind the body 
politic together, and determine, by their form and 
complication, its character, and often its resources. 
The influence of this early conformation of nations 
fades away slowly. It may be traced always for ages 
in their history. It rarely disappears before thenu 
If we turn to the Asiatic monarchies, we see the 
surplus from the soil finding its way from the dawn 
of history, into the hands of the sovereign, or his 
officers ; and a great part of it distributed by them 
among the non-agricultural population. The con- 
dition and the relations of the cultivators, the 
artizans, the government and its officers, have conti^ 
nued the same for ages, during which their mono- 
tonous likeness fatigues observation. While the 
primary distribution of their revenues continues the 
same, their social features cannot much change. 
In th^ east of Eunope, Rusfsia, Hungary, Poland, 
other relations subsist between the bondsmen, who 
are: the cultivators, and the nobilitjjr who are there 
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the proprietors; and also between that nobilit)> and 
the tion-agricultural classes. These relations pre- 
sent to us another state of society, which for cien- 
turies has impressed with an iron hand the character 
of states and people. It is yielding slowly and 
obstinately, to the united efforts bf the monarchs 
and the nobles; and we may predict, that till 
different forms and modes of distributing the national 
revenue have superseded the old ones, all hope of 
rapid change in the character of their population, or 
in the power and resources of the community, will 
prove delusive. 

Even when we travel westward and observe the 
more advanced European nations, there is not one 
of which the habits, institutions, and economical 
constitution, does not still present features in whict 
we can distinctly trace the effects of that early confor- 
mation of which we are speaking, that is, the social 
conformation which results from the peculiar mode 
of distributing the produce of their land and labor, 
established in the early period of the existence of 
agricultural nations. 

But we see changes constantly, affecting this 
economical conformation, and the institutions and 
forms of society it gives birth to. In many in- 
stances these changes are slow and almost insen- 
sible; in others they are more active. It is time to 
turn to their sources, and to the causes which regu- 
late their progress. The great agent in all these 
changes, in the configuration of society, the moving 
power from which they proceed, is capital; and 
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with ttie- i^ources andi functions of this powerful 
agent political economy brings us acquainted, when 
enfolding the knowledge contained in the other 
great division of our subject — the causes whnix 
i^egulate the prodtiction of wealth* 
' But here. Gentlemen^ I must detain your atten-^ 
tion for an instant on a word. By capital then, let 
me beg you to remember, that L mean ^' accumu- 
lated wealth employed with a view to profit,*' and 
only ' such wealth* The word is sometimes used 
in a much wider sense ; with what propriety I shall 
not now discuss. Let me assure you, however, 
that in tracing the economical progress, or in 
analysing the respective productive powers of diif^ 
ferent nations, you will find the distinct division of 
wealth here pointed out, acting a most important part 
in modifying the ties which connect the diflFerent 
classes of the community, and in determining their 
productive power. Under some name or other, 
therefore, it will be essential both to the distinct- 
ness of your views, and the comprehensiveness of 
your knowledge, that you should keep this portion 
of a nation's wealth separate in your minds. You 
will be good enough to recollect, then, that I use 
the word capital for this purpose. 

In looking at the di£ferent nations of the world, 
we find them assisting the industry of their actua.1 
population, by very diflferent quantities of such 
accumulated wealth. Thus the capital of England, 
in proportion to its population, is at least double 
that ; of Erance ; the capital <^/ France much 

c 
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gt^ater tk^ii thm of Sjmin, niid so t^xi^m we 
VOL |be 3cal0 of pations^ . One consequence of this 
4iffereiM;0 iS| that we see capital, performing in 
ffomie, countries fi^nctions wkich are performed by' 
revenue in others. It assumes no function for 
the first time without causing some change in^ the 
productive Operations, of a community, and. in .the 
relations betweep its different classes ; but I wish 
you to observe with iine. now, only the change 
effected when qapital assumes the function of ad^ 
;vancing the wages of the labouring classes. . . . 
^ . In A$ia^ and in part of Europe, (it was: fin*^ 
merjy the case throughout Europe,) the non-agri- 
<$ultural classes are almost wholly maintained from 
the incomes of the other classes; prmcipally from 
the incomes of the landholders. If you want the 
labour of an artizan, you provide him with ma^ 
•terials; he comes to. your house, you feed and pay 
him his wages. After a time, the capitalist steps 
ip, he provides the materials, he advances .1^ 
jwages of the workman, he becomes his employer, 
^d he is the owner of the article produced, which 
he exchanges fpr yoiir money. Now this change 
fcannot take place without some alteration in the 
management and pjpoductiyeness of labour : but wh«l 
this change has become general, another and a most 
important change has : also taken place, and that 
}s, a change in the ties which connect the different 
.classes of society. An intermediate dass appears 
between the landowners and a peortion of the non-> 
Agriculturists^ ^q^U: which intermediate class^/ these 
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«ioa>-a^icnltuTi^ts We depende^it ' for . Employment 
Ead subsistence. The ties which formerly boulid 
the community, together are worn out and fall to 
|>ieces ; other bonds, other principles of cohel^on 
connect its different classes : new economical rela- 
tions spring into being, fresh and potent poli^- 
tical elements mingle in the national system, and 
the tracing the gradual introduction and the effects 
of these is one of the most important tasks of poli*- 
tical economy, when unfolding the causes which 
regulate the producti<» or the distribution of the 
revenues of the different people of the earth. 
; After surveying the different steps and stages 
of the chai^ges I have been speaking of, we shall 
see at once that England is much in advance 
of other nations. I do not by this phrase mean 
to take it for granted, that her position is better 
than theirs, but only to point out that, in arriving 
at our . iNresent position, we have passed through^ 
and gone beyond those, at which we see other 
nations stationary, or through which we see them 
moving. Here capital has assumed all the func* 
tions of which it is capable, in aiding a production^ 
or facilitating exchange. Not only is the great 
body of non-agriculturists almost wholly in the pay 
of capitalists, but even the labouring cultivat<^rs of 
the soil (which is a r^re case) are their servants too. 
The numbers and divisions of the intermediate cla^d 
which subsists on 'the profits of stock have multi^ 
plied beyond all precedent; and this complete 
depeieience of the labourers on capitalists fbt 
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employment, ami the powers and mflnenoeof these 
intermediate classes, have produced new social 
materials and political elements, on a scale which 
the world has never before known. There ar^ 
persons among us, and of no mean rank in the 
intellectual world, who, gazing upon this spectacle^ 
are unwilling to quit it ; who think that English poli* 
tical economists may allowably consider the state of 
things about them, if not as a picture of the con- 
dition of the world, yet as a pattern towards which 
the ' institutions and economical habits of other 
nations, are approaching with a quicker or a slower 
motion ; who believe that while we study our own 
economical elements and conformation, and those 
only ; if we do not get a knowledge of the phenomena 
which the rest of the people of the earth present to 
the philosopher as his materials, we shall at least 
get a knowledge of a state of things, which will one 
day be theirs and is destined to be universal. 

Gentlemen, I cannot join in these views. Our 
inquiries and reasonings about the future progress 
and condition of communities of men must, if they 
pre to have any practical character, be confined to 
the advance and fortunes of nations, during periods 
somewhat like those, which the history of the past> 
and our knowledge of men's natures teach us, are 
likely to bound the duration of empires, and people^ 
^d states of civilization^ During such periods 
I see no great chance of the world collectively 
being any thing different from what it has been and 
is. The approach to a state of society like pur 
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own, where it canl>e perceived, is, in manyiDstaiic^S; 
extremely slow ; in others it would be rdsh to affirm 
tlmt there is any such approach at alL Over many 
6f the people of the earth some spell seems to have 
t)een breathed, which fixes them in their condition,: 
and forbids the forward progress which has led us so. 
far* away from them. While some are thus station-, 
ary, and others changing their economical elements 
by gradations so minute, that it must take ages before 
any distinct change becomes prominent ; the actual 
condition of the world during those coming ages i» 
surely an object of great interest to the citizen of 
the world, the statesman, and the philosopher. The 
future of all other people will, however, at some 
time, be like our present. Be it so :, the prophecy 
is bold ; but still the interest we have in the future^ 
however great, can be but a subordinate interest 
after all. The past is our own to be sc^hooled by, 
the present to act in ; and the economical researches 
which explain the story of the past, and make 
visible the actual condition of our own and other 
nations, are full to us of the instructxcm which it 
is most our business to prize and use. 
. We must study, therefore, the economy of nation^ 
in the past and present story of the world at large ; 
and to conduct that study efficiently, we must makq 
ourselves thoroughly acquainted with what I shall 
now proceed to call " the economical structure of 
nations;-' because, after the views I have laid before 
you, i hope to be nhderstood when 1 say that, by 
thei economical structure of nations, I mean thc^g 
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relations ^etW6&£i' tlie idiifefisiit classes n^iiich are 
established iti the first instance by the institution of 
property in the soil> and by the distribution of its 
surplus produce ; afterwards modified and changed 
(to a greater or< less extent) by the introduction of 
eelpitalists, as agents in producing and exchanging 
Wealth, and in feeding and employing the labouring 
population. ; . 

An acciurate knowledge of that structure can 
alone give us the key to the past fortunes of tho 
different people of the earth, by displaying theif> 
economical anatomy^ and showing thus, the most 
deeply-seated sources of their strength, the elements 
of theiif institutions, and causes of their habits 
and character* It is thus we must learn the circum- 
stances which divide them into classes, establish ot 
change the ties which connect those classes, and the 
value and influence of each, as component parts of 
a state or agents in producing its wealth. 

We see then, I hope, that the laws which regu-^ 
late the Production and Distribution of Wealth? 
thus viewed, have abundance of human interest 
and philosophical dignity. We view wealth m 
iongei* as a mass of dead matter : not do nt^e treat 
its principal divisions, rent, wages, or profits, merely 
as dd,ta in arithmetical calculations ; but tracing 
the shifting forms of society, as far as they are 
influenced by changing habits of production', oc 
hiodes of distribution, we survey a nation's riches 
Always iU close connexion with' the progress and 
fortuheK of the human* race ; with alterations in ther 
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pol&idal.^eiAeMlii of natn^i tibd m the caj^aeiUM i^ 
opportunities of all orders of the people for improve-^ 
tfiiMti iSfdepeadenoe, sxxd happiness. t ^ 

i There is^nd part of ancient dr of ttiodem story' 
on which a^ comprifehensive knowledge of differende^ 
and changes In the economical structure of nations 
will mi throw some dealr and steady light. It 
is from such knowledge we must learn to under-^ 
Stand' the secret wonders of ancient. Egypt^ the^ 
pQwer of her monarchs, the magnificence of her 
mbnuments ; the military strength with which Greece' 
repulsed the easily renewed myriads of the great 
king ; thQ young might, the Iqng feebleness of 
Rome ; the fitful strength of the feudal states ; the 
more steady power of the modem nations of 
Europe; their separate character; the moral and 
political capacities and story of the different orders 
of men under all these forms of dominion. And 
so far is it fi^om. being true, th^t such knowledge 
is alien to the proper pursuits of the political 
economist, that it is impossible for him fully to^ 
follow np and. explain the causes which determine 
the amount of wealth produced, and the modes of 
its distribution in different states of human society^ 
without attaining and using such knowledge. 
' But we must devote a few words to two of thei 
most ' important subdivisions of political economy, 
population and finance; and when I turn to popu4 
lation^ it is my fir^ duty, and it is a pleasing one, to 
remind you that we have still living among ui, iA 
thte full vigour tof I^is faculties^ the distinguished 
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j^lkP^losdpW, to ithom weoW^ all our really s^^i^iH 
ti^ knowledge on this subject. ^ You will perceive^ 
of course, that I allude to Mr- M^thus; and I an^ 
the more forward to perform this duty, because it 
may be my lot sometimes to offer what I think cor-« 
itections of the views of that really eminent man; to 
aupply some omissions; to express, occasionally^ 
differences or shades of difference in our conclu-* 
Qidns; perhaps now and then to combat a few of hi» 
positions allogether* I shall do this with the. free-' 
dom due to truth, and with the deference I feel to 
be due to him ; but knowing that such a task may 
pccasionally await me, I seize this early opportunity 
of declaring my sense of grateful obligation for the 
l^owledge I have reaped from his writings. My 
testimony to his ability or rank, as a philosophical 
writer, would be presumptuous. On these, points, 
the world has decided, and has decided justly ; but it 
may not be out of place to remind you of this fact, 
(which sometimes haste, and sometimes prompt but 
erring feeling, has obscured from the viey of too 
many,) that when the works of Mr. Malthus are 
'^ell understood, and thoroughly weighed, there is 
i^en to prevail in them, as their constant and un*^ 
failing characteristic, a spirit of pure benevolence^ 
Qf unceasing love for his fellow men; a desire, which 
^11 not be repulsed or wearied by calumny or per- 
yerseness, to promote all such measures as may 
}>e^t conduce to the happiness and elevation of the 
VH^ of our countrymen and of mankind. 
1 Qn this branch of our subject it ;has lieen esta«^ 
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Vlfehied ' then, tliat men hate un smhnad ' paww of 
mcrease, which, fully exerted, must^ soon people the? 
^arth up to the utmost limit of its capacity to yield 
food ; and that the effects of this power may press; 
hard upon the efforts of a people to provide sub-' 
Sistence, long before the productiveness of the earth 
whict they till, has reached its term. It is an> 
obvious fact, that in every existing human coni'^ 
munity, many causes do and must combine, first, to^ 
control the instincts of men and to repress the full 
exertion of their powers of increase; and next; 
(should that power be over-exerted,) to reduce their 
numbers to the level of the subsistence they can 
obtain. This once seen, an explanation of ihe causes 
which so act, a knowledge of the circumstancei^ 
which strengthen either the desirable or the noxious 
means of repression, leads at once to economical and 
moral views of great interest and importance; ^ 

' We are presented^ first, with a multitude of econo-^ 
mical probtems. The circumstances which deter-* 
mine the rate of increase of a people, affect, peruia- 
nently and essentially, the state of the great bulk of 
ihe population of most of the countries of the earth; 
But here we find ourselves approaching a yet moW? 
serious task. Political economy in this department 
groups and explains phenomena, which are essential 
guides in some of the most important researches of 
the natural philosopher, and the natural theologian.' 
It i& our business here to trace the manner in whicfc 
the physical constitution of man, combined wit&^ 
thvit of the eartli which h^ inhabits, actson the hi(p^ 
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^Hiess and laofat x^katraeterof indiyidmifa abd '^ *liM*f 
ii6n». Scanaing thus the adaptation of the ipiatermic 
fetw8 of thlB universe to oiir * nature, and^ so- their> 
actio|i-on the fortunes 6f the hum&p lafee, we qatch; 
necessarily important vieWs of that raachinery; 
through which is. carried on the nioral government; 
of the rational inhabitants of the earth, in their indi*:' 
vidual and social capacities, by Htm who made 'the> 
earth and them. 

. But we have further to regard "this subject o5 
population, minutely and anxiously, in combina^ 
ti(m wilh sound and p^mprehensive views of that 
economical structure of nations, the nature of 
which I have already endeavoured to explain ta 
you« In following up the circumstances which 
determine the distnbutioh of the revenues of a 
people, and the position and relations of the pro- 
ductive classes among them, we shall find our*' 
selves in sight of the peculiar economical causes 
which act ' upon the habits, and so influence 
the rate, of increase, of peasant cultivators, arti- 
Smnd, menials, agricultural day-labourers, (as we 
i^ee them existing here,) and other classes; and 
having traced the position of each of these in the 
different conimunities of which thtey respectively 
jfonpa important portions, we shall find many pdli- 
ticsd causes springing out of their economicial p6si«* 
tion, but exercising their owii peculiar tnfluencie^ 
over the' habits of the people, through their civil 
rights, their capacities, duties, aims and feelings: ak 
members Qf th^ «(ate. We shall l!hen rise to the 
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ofaMnratioa! of. certain iMral aad imteflectQal petult^ 
aritia^ oiosely and indi^solubly <:dnnected hx>weyer 
with .these economical and political ciroumstanceBy 
and dependent on them; which moral and intellec-^ 
tnal; peculiarities make up the tale, the comple- 
menty. of the causes which jointly determine theif 
diiferent habits of nations lender different jEbrms o£ 
economical structure. . , ..' 

It is only by thus unthreading the tanked: chain/ 
by which men^ through the minute and ^multiplied 
peculiarities of their, position, are wedded to their, 
habitsv or. stimulated to improven^ent and ekvation^ 
or .goaded :;to . debasement 9 — that we can; decide on 
reason upon the practical results of the principle o£ 
population in any country of the earth./ 
:. The next subdivision . of Political Economy to 
which I must briefly direct jour, attention, is finance;^ 
tSEnd there is no branch of our subject which^ pro^ 
perly followed up, is more abundant in instruction; 
sheds, a clearer flight upon the past history of th^ 
world, or exhibits more distinctly .the causesi of the 
different political strength of existing nations. But, 
Gentlemen, once again, we must thoroughly mastei^ 
the economical structure, of different natioins, before 
we can understand .the systems of taxation which 
can be made productive in each. . f 

Since this subject first attracted the att^tion of 
modern writers,., many istrenuoud and ejctremj^Iy 
ingenious : attetapts have been made to prove thsUi 
some portions, (diff^aitpof tions by di^erenl; write^s^) 
but that some, portions: of; the ri&v<mu«9 of a counti^ 
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all taxation ; and that all public burthens^ in tbe 
long ran^ must rest upon some one distinct and 
limited part of the national income. All discussion 
on finance, in, the hands of these reasoners, only 
tended to show the way and steps, by which taxes,, 
apparently imposed upon one set of individuals, 
were shaken off and shifted, till they rested at last 
upon that limited class of revenues^ which was 
honoured with the burthensome privilege of being 
alone productive to the state. Some formidable 
plans have been generated by this class of specu*-^ 
latorSy for at once placing all the public burthens^ 
on these devoted shoulders, as the cheapest systaoi 
of finance which would avoid the accumulated 
expenses incurred during all the shifting and 
changing we have been speaking of. The burthen* 
bearers have, however, never been very grateful for 
the proposed distinction. They have altogether 
declined to take the public taxes openly and directly 
on their backs* And it has, no doubt, been ex^ 
tremely lucky for the state, as well as for themselves,' 
that they have been so magnanimously steady in 
refusing the proffered honour and advantage. : 

' The speculations and plans of the French Econo-^ 
mists were mainly, of this kind* The idea was,^ 
however, first started in England, and it has occa- 
sionally been taken up again here, with variations of 
course. The name and character of some writers^' 
past and present, of this class, will prevent my 
speaking lightly of them or of their (^stemJsc;; : btit 
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I eatmol now stop td ^examuie thbm at le&gtb: i and 
;1 must for the present dogmatize a little, and de^ 
•clare^ that all these notions about tihtax^ble classes 
"olmen^ or revenues^ are utterly delusive^ Taxes 
are not always paid by those on whom they are im«- 
posed ; their ultimate incidence (to use a convenient 
t>hrase) is not always the same as their apparent 
•incidence ; but still there is no one class of society, 
whatever be its condition or employment, which 
cannot be made to bear: its share of the public 
burthenSi The exact share which each class ddes 
bear, in proportion to the gross income of the elass^ 
differs widely with changes in the state of society j— i* 
tn the economical structure of nations; and the de« 
4;ainining the financial fruitfulness of different 
classes in the different stages of a nation's progress^ 
is a problem of the most important kind.. Its results 
are instructive in a moral and political, not less thaji 
in sm economical point of view% 

On these results, however, I cannot dwell at any 
length* The gi'eat lesson is the importance, in all 
stages, of the bulk of the nation, of what are called 
the inferior classes. We may take for examples 
Russia and England. It is not loo much to say, that 
(without adverting to the progress of the higher and 
intermediate classes) if the labouring classes of the 
Russian empire could be put on a level with the 
average body of English labourers ; if their consump* 
tioa could be made a^ great and similai^, then thi$ 
financial resources, the annual public revenue of 
Iiu88ia,.mid ', her . pdlitii^l strejEigth an4 in&tjtene^^ 
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fwtmld be intreased tnncEmore than tkey wolilct beby 
the conqyest of another enipire as large and populous 
>Bs her owh^ aild in the same condition, thouj^h suth. 
•an empire . woold foran a considenabfe portion of the 
•world. . i 

We have. a case nearer home, not very pleasairt 
to contemplate. Let us turn to Ireland, and, 
,whi1e we pronounoe the gunpowder name, diB- 
miss for a moment, if we can,' political fedings 
from our minds. There are eoonomical points 
^f view, in which all parties may sui^ly con^ 
lemplate the state of Ireland with profit. It m^f 
he $hown, that could her peasant population be 
placed in 8U6h a position, that their consumptiom 
Equalled that of an equal number of English la* 
bduri^rs, the direct addition to our public revenue 
Would be greater than the whole ium, which thait 
l^evenue^ receives from all our colonies and foceign 
possessions put together ; though these almost girdle 
Yh^ globe, and contain more than one hundred mil- 
lions^ of inhabitants^ There is no country in Europe 
to which aln analysis of the condition of its populat 
tion Would'nbt fehow like results ; we may hope that 
me day such calculations will be familiar to all 
iiations. They will be the most eloquent of monitors 
to peace and good government, 
^ Gentlemen, I have pointed out to you some 
objects of leading interest, with which we become 
familiar^ while gaining a knowledge of the laws 
that regulate the production and distribution of 
Arealth. i have been able .to do this of oeurse bni 
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briefiy and Imperfectly ;vi iLnd! m^ \iom trarps noi^ 
that I must now say a few wdrds as to the metHods 
by which .that knowledge: must be arrived at. They 
shall be butiew> i£or I .could not dwell long upon 
this pointy without becoming, what I much dislike 
being hei«, somewhat polemical; . . 

If we wish to make ourselves aQquain,ted with 
the economy and arrangements by which : jthe 
different nations of the eaarth produce oh distribute 
their revenues/ I really know but of .one way. to 
attain our object^ and that is to look and see; \^e 
must get compriOiensive views ,of facts, that we 
may arrive at principles which are truly dompr^ 
hensive. If we take a different method^ if we 
snatch at geiieral principle^ and content ourselves 
with confined observations, two things will happen 
to us. First : what we call general principles will 
often be found to. have no generality : we shall: set 
out with declaring propositions to be univentally 
true,, which, at every step of our further progress 
we shall be obliged to confess are frequently false; 
and, secondly, we ishall miss a great mass of useftd 
knowledge, which those who advance to principles 
by a comprehensive examination of facts, necessarily 
meet with on their road. If we want to understand 
the subjects of wages or rent for instance, and iake 
%he trouble^ to observe how the various nations of 
the earth employ and pay their labourers or distri^- 
bute totfa^ landowners. their share of the produce of 
the soil, we shall necessarily gain much information 
in our progress. W$ shall see what causes deterfl^ia^ 
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the eoiiditiaii.i)f the bulk of tbe people' of. the maiijf 
siatibns of the earth: the varied ties which cobnect 
them with their superiors : the distinct political «le-^ 
ments which arise oiit of this mutual connexion ; 
and all this surely as knowledge well worth gaining : 
independently of the ultimate reward .of our rei 
searches, the grasping those simple and command- 
ing truths/ which really apply to wages and rents 
tinder all their shapes and varieties. > 

' And, Gentlemen, if we .will not take this trouble; 
if we will be closet philosophers, take a peep out of 
our little window, and fashion a world of our own 
after the pattern of what we see :thence, however 
ingenious and clever we may be, we run a great risk 
of being sadly mistaken, and are^sure to remain ex**^ 
Iremely ignorant 

Supposing, however, that we determine to Jknow 
as much as we can of the world as it has been, and 
of the world as it is, before we lay down general 
laws as to the economical habits and fortunes of 
mankind or of classes of men : there are open to us 
two sources of knowledge,-^history and statistics^ 
the stoiy of the past, and a detail of the present 
condition of the nations of the earth. From thes^ 
alone the teacher of political economy can draw the 
information and the knowledge which it is. his 
duly to arrange, that he may present them to the 
student. Each source has its defects, and each its 
peculiiaur powers ^ of diffusing light, which would be 
sought in vain from the other. . In obs^erving th^ 
long trains .of events recorded by hisitpry, we dete^:^ 
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the immediate and remote eflfects of the economical 
structures we are analysing. But history has 
suffered to drop from her pages, perhaps has never 
Recorded, much of the information which would 
now be most precious to us. For many whole 
classes of facts, necessary to illustrate principles of 
which the importance has only lately become 
known, we should toil through her pages in vain. 
Yet this defect does not always exist when we think 
it does. The compiler and the student are some* 
times more to blame than the original historian. 
The labours of Niebuhr, Savigny, Heeren, Miiller, 
have proved that there is much knowledge, most 
important to our subject, in historical records, which 
has faded from the minds of men, and must be 
laboriously recovered from the recesses of neglected 
literature, like lost and sunken riches from the 
secret depths of the ocean. Our own scholars and 
antiquaries will not, we may hope, be backward in 
imitating them ; and the historical documents, both 
of our own and foreign countries, contain, we may 
well believe, large and unknown stores of econo- 
mical instruction, — ^many a heap of unsunned trea^ 
sure, to reward their researches. 

Statistics, unlike history, presents all the facts 
essential to our reasonings in inexhaustible detail 
and abundance ; but leaves us to speculate upon 
causes, and to guess at effects as we can. It 
is not pleasant to reflect how little has been 
done in England to systematize statistical inquiries, 
or to preserve and spread the information whicli 

D 
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statistics can give us. In this respect, as in 
many othefs, th'e cultivators of physical science 
have set a brilliant and useful example. There is 
hardly a department in their province which has not 
the advantage of being pursued by societies of men 
animated by a common object, and collecting and 
recording facts under the guidance of philosophical 
views. We may hope surely, that mankind and their 
concerns will soon attract interest enough to receive 
similar attention ; and that a statistical society will 
be added to the number of those which are ad- 
vancing the scientific knowledge of England. 

Gentlemen, before I conclude, let me slightly 
notice one or two remarks, which may probably 
occur to some of those who hear me. 

While speaking of the causes which determine the 
economical position of the different nations of the 
world, I have pointed to loen as affected by the unex- 
pended influence of circumstances, which have oc- 
curred far back in story. While tracing changes 
in the economical structure of nations, we see 
large divisions of mankind, of which the character 
and habits are fashioned and fixed, by the position 
in which they have been placed by past events. 
We observe amidst the progress of change, the 
manner in which the economical structure of one 
age affects the education, the habits, the character, 
the powers of the next ; and while generation suc- 
ceeds generation, we see nations slowly developing 
the'institiitions which mark their actual character. 
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There is 'Something in this spectacle which is 
distasteful to the impatience of young minds : 
they dislike to feel their individual helplessness 
and insignificance; they struggle against a con- 
viction that they, and those around them, have 
been placed where they are, and are. still carried 
on, by a current of events too powerful for their 
mastery ; they would fain make their powers felt ; 
they would write with their finorer on the forehead 
of the age ; and give an impulse of their own to the 
mighty tide of human affairs. There is something 
in these feelings too generous to be rebuked ; some- 
thing which it is painful to find arrayed against 
our subject. Let me then remind these young 
patriots, that if political economists are the last 
persons who will pretend to teach them how to 
liberate themselves and others from the influence 
which the past exercises over the present, yet we 
can find full scope for their most generous views 
and aims. 

In tracing the manner in which their economical 
position influences the station and character of the 
various classes, of mankind, the most cheering 
portion of our task is the observation of the steps 
and means by which the populous mass of human 
beings may be and is, during the progress of civi- 
lization, gradually and safely brought to share in 
the intellectual elevation, in all the civil rights and 
duties, which, before civilization has diflfused her 
influence, are confined (where they exist at all) to 
limited numbers, — to a superior caste in society. 
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We can trace the bondman, the serf, aild all the 
most degraded vassals of harsh power, gradually 
changing their economical position, and while the 
sources and modes of gaining their subsistence 

alter, (enlarging at the same time their rights, and 

• ..." 

approaching nearer to the level of the higher classes 
of society. We display too this progress, alwayd 
in connexion with a truth, not less beautiful as a 
moral, than valuable as a political lesson ; namely, 
that with increased civil privileges and capacities, 
increased intellectual and moral elevation must go 
hand in hand; or the progress of improvement must 
he stayed, and advances in it rendered nugatory or 
worse. 

The fact, that in the political progress of 
nations there is an inseparable connexion between 
increased freedom and increased responsibilities; 
that freedom, in short, is a blessing whichj from 
the very constitution of men and of society, none 
can long enjoy who do not deserve it, is a truth 
which, vaguely seen by others, shines out in all its 
evidence and detail to the political economist, whoy 
tracing changes in the modes of producing and dis- 
tributing wealth, observes step by step the altera- 
tions which take place in the connexions, mutual 
dependence, and all the cementing influences that 
hold together those human materials of which states 
are composed. We observe, first, the coarse and 
harsh bonds which preserve subordination and con- 
nexion among rude nations ; then the more delicate 
ties ; the more refined relations ; the gentler influ- 
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ences; which, as these coarser bonds disappeafi 
succeed to their office, form new principles of 
cohesion, and become agents through which are still 
upholden order . and Justice, the essential founda- 
tions of permanent constitutional liberty ; a blessing 
which, as it escapes the weak, will not long remain 
the heritaore of the violent and bad. Lessons like 
these, in which political economy is fruitful, may, 
we hope, restore to it the good- will of some who ara 
too much inclined to look upon us suspiciously and 
fi!om a distance, as persons who can have no sym- 
pathy with any of the nobler aims of men or 
nations. 

I can foresee other objections to some of the viewa 
I have laid before you. Some persons may perhaps 
be startled and offended by the connexion I have 
pointed out between political economy and the poli-. 
tical elements out of which governments are formed^ 
and by which they must be maintained. Gen- 
tlemen, this feeling is to some extent excusable; 
because it has been the boast, sometimes the igno- 
rant, sometimes the timid and fearful boast, of many 
political economists here and abroad, that their sub- 
ject has no connexion with such matters. The causes 
of this shrinking and ill-placed timidity it wQuld not 
be difficult to point out, had we time to enter upon 
the literary history of our subject ; but though we. 
have no time for that, the question itself is easily 
disposed of- A teacher of political economy has. 
first to examine . the phenomena presented by the 
condition of different nations, that he may ground 
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his priiiciples securely. This is the analytical or 
investigating portion of his labour. Then he must be 
prepared to show how these principles maybe used to 
account for the exact condition of any particular 
class in any given nation. This is part of the prac- 
tical application of his subject to human affairs. If 
he neglects either branch of his labour, he performs 
his office imperfectly. Now these processes neces- 
sarily bring him into sight of the mutual relations 
and influences of different orders of men as deter- 
mined by different modes of producing and distri- 
buting public wealth. No one can deny the im- 
portance to the statesman of such knowledge. No 
one can deny that it forms a part of political eco- 
nomy, who is not prepared also to deny that poli- 
tical economy is the study which teaches the laws 
that regulate the distribution and production of 
wealth. Our subject is thus brought into immediate 
contact with the philosophy of legislation ; but still 
the line which distinguishes them is sufficiently 
obvious. However decided our convictions as indi- 
viduals may be, yet, as political economists, we do 
not decide upon, we do not even discuss, the merits 
of particular constitutions or forms of government, 
considered abstractedly; but we show the lawgiver 
what materials he will find, in nations having dif- 
ferent economical structure, for framing, main- 
taining, and keeping in action any particular form 
of government ; what are the data from which he 
must reckon ; what are the instruments on which he 
can rely ; when he is creating systems, and laying 
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down rules and regulations which must be put in 
action by human agents, exercising political autho- 
rity and influence over each other. It is not our 
province to praise or blame this or that form of 
government, or code of laws; but to show in what 
cases the establishment of each is or is not possible; 
why institutions and laws which endure and flourish 
under one state of economical conformation, wither 
and die away when transplanted where society does 
. not present the proper materials to give them life 
and support.- Our subject then is, to a great extent, 
the mother science on which the philosophy of con- 
stitutional legislation rests ; as does in a great mea- 
sure the philosophy of jurisprudence. The law- 
giver who would frame codes and institutions 
without such knowledge as we present^ may be an 
eloquent dreamer, but can never be .a practical 
statesman. 

There are still, however, some, who have a dislike 
to all such topics, whether connected with political 
economy or not, who think, that there is much false 
and dangerous political philosophy current in the 
world; and that therefore all such discussion" *""» 
more or less perilous. Gentlemen, we ma 
allowed to smile at these fears. If imperfect k 
ledge and light show us the world and our t 
men, and their institutions, in false and dist 
shapes ; the remedy is, not to shut out the daj 
to get better philosophy and more light — that 
which proceeds from knowledge, and which 
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institution. like this, it is at once our duty and oor 
pride to labour to diffuse. 

Gentlemep, we shall never forget in this place, I 
hppe» the eloquent words of that father of our church 
who first invoked a.blessing upon our undertaking; he 
told us, that it was '^ the design of those who founded 
this collegia to erect the shrines of science and of 
literature within the precincts of the sanctuary;'' 
and I trust we, humble instruments for effecting such 
hi;g^h purposes, shall ever be the more strenuous and 
the more fearless in our efforts, from feeling that 
such light as man laboriously earns by the exercise 
of the faculties which God has given him, directed 
tpwards such knowledge as he has been made capa- 
)ble of attaining, is indeed light from heaven ; and 
that every ray which illumines the inquiring mind, 
in its progress towards truth, carries with it evi- 
dence of the presence and power of the Deity. 

While we are animated by such feelings and 
such aims, it would be a most idle fear which 
should suppose, that the train of research I have 
been sketching, must needs connect itself with 
the party wrangles and animosities of the day; 
Assuredly, Gentlemen, we shall teach no politics 
here. It would be a want of discretion, indeed of 
honesty, to beguile young minds, yet immature in 
knowledge and in strength, into hastily forming 
opinions now, which it will be a solemn part of their 
l^^ties in future life to endeavour to form justly and 
lightly. The last thing we should wish to isiee ^em 
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dO) is to assume ia their young days the liv£ry of 
any political sect. But thete are public duties 
common to m^n of all parties^ which it is our pro* 
vince to train our pupils to approach, in a fit state 
of preparation. We must not, I trust we cannot, 
iprget, that among the foremost of the earthly bles*- 
sings we enjoy, is that of being membei^ of h com- 
munity of freemen. It is a privilege that, brings 
with it duties as well as advantages. No English- 
man, and emphatically no Englishman of the edu- 
cated classes, can fulfil the obligations of his station, 
without having frequently to propose^ to deliberate 
upon, or to judge of, measures intimately connected 
with our subject, and not less intimately with the 
happiness and welfare of his countrymen. 

Now it is to enable him to perform these high 
duties with knowledge and forethought, carefully, 
honestly, and manfully, that we have undertaken 
here to investigate and teach all those branches of 
human knowledge which may help to throw light 
upon his path, and so contribute towards that, 
which one of the greatest of our great men has 
described as "a complete and generous education;" 
the education which fits a man to perform " justly, 
skilfully, and magnanimously," all the offices, both 
public and private, which his country can demand 
from him. 

Gentlemen, I have attempted to point out to you 
some of the objects, the methods, and uses of poli- 
tical economy; to show that it yields knowledge 
which throws a distinct light of its own upon the 
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past history of nations, upon their actual condition, 
their relative strength^ resources, and capacities for 
political institutions ; upon many subjects, indeed, 
on which neither the scholar, the philosopher, nor 
the statesman, can remain even in partial ignorance 
with impunity. Such a sketch is necessarily imper- 
fect ; but the hour warns me that my task for the 
present has ended. 



SYLLABUS OF A COURSE OF LECTURES 



ON THB 



WAGES OF LABOR* 



Wages, Rents,' and Profits, form three great primary 
groups, into whioh the revenues of mankind have been 
divided by political economists. • Each of these three 
comprehensive classes necessarily consists of many 
dissimilar parts. . The reward of mere personal ex- 
ertion^ in whatever shape, or manner, or time, it may 
be received, constitutes the Wages of Labor. 

But in the present Course of Lectures, we shall 
confine our attention exclusively to those classes of 
which the subsistence is essentially dependent on the 
wages of mamial labor. Our subject thus limited, 
will lead us to investigate the state of the bulk of the 
laboring population of the different nations of the 
earth. The economical, moral, and political position 
of the laborers ; their capacity to be elements in free 
institutions ; the influence of their position and habits 

* The Lectures will commence on Wednesday, the 17th day of April, 
^i^t two o'clock, and will be continued on every succeeding Wednesday 
and Thursday, at the same hour, till this Syllabus has been gone 
through. 
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on the comparative manufacturing, commercial, and 
military character ; on the productive powers ; and on 
the financial resources of nations. 

Wages depend partly on the amount of the Labor 
Fund : that is, on the aggregate amount of the revenues 
consumed by the laborers, whatever be the source of 
those revenues. Partly on the number of persons who 
have to divide that fund. This will enable us to divide 
our subject, and this Syllabus into three parts. 

The First Part will treat of the component parts of 
the Labor Fund, and of the causes which determine 
the amount and fluctuations of those parts. 

> 

The Second Part, of the causes which determine 
the numbers of the labouring classes. 

The Third Part will apply th^ knowledge supplied 
by the two former Parts, to explain the past history,' 
the actual condition, and future prospects of certain 
selected classes of laborers, including those found in 
England and Ireland. 
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FIRST PART. 



Component Parts of Labor Fund.. 

Unsteadiness and inaccuracy of common language, 
and views as to this Fund. 

Necessity of not confounding the word CktpUah 
when used (as it often is) to denote the whole of thip 
Fund, with CSapto/ in its narrower and morie appro- 
priate sense of ** That portion of the stock of a country 
which is employed with a view to profit." 

Analysis of Lador Fund. — That Fund may be 
divided, for the purposes of further examination, into 
three comprehensive classes. 

1st. — ^Revenues which are produced by the laborers 
who consume them, and never, belong to any other 
persons. 

2nd. — ^Revenues belonging to classes distinct from 
the laborers, and expended by those classes in th^ 
direct maintenance of labor. 

3rd. — Capital in its limited and proper sense of 
*' Stock or accumulated wealth employed with a view 
to profit." 

These distinct branches of the Labor Fund may ^1 
be observed in our own country ; but when W6 look 
iabroad, we see those parts of that Fund, which are th^ 
im)st limited here, constituting elsewhere th^ main 
sources of subsistence to the population of extensive 
and important regions of the globe^ and determining 
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the character and position of the majority of the people 
in both neighbouring and distant nations, and in other 
parts of our own empire, including Ireland. 

FIRST DIVISION OF LABOR FUND. 

Revenues which are produced by the labourers who 
consume them, and never belong to any other persons. 

Such revenues . constitute the wages of laboring 
cultivators, or occupying peasants ; - other laborers, so 
subsisted, are so few that they may be neglected at 
present. 

Laboring cultivators, . or peasants, may be divided 
into . three, groups, — hereditary occupiers, proprietors, 
tenants. 

The group of tenants may be subdivided into serfs, 
metayers, cottiers ; the last, as an important and pre7 
dominant body, nearly peculiar to. Ireland. 

Something which may be called rent, or something 
which may be called profit, is often mixed up with the 
revenues of peasant cultivators of all classes; but 
when "their subsistence is. essentially dependent on 
the reward of their, manual labour," they come within 
the limits of our present inquiry. , 

The groups of such peasants, which we are about to 
advert to, form, by far, the largest and most. important 
portion of the laborers, in the countries in which. they 
respectively prevail.: 

First class of laboring peasunis-r-Hereditary occupiers y 
who, are. laboring oultivatorsy in ancient Greece, modern 
Asia, more especially India. Wide and extensive 
prevalence of this class of laborers. Impropriety of 
clRaaingthem with either. tenants or proprietors. Dif, 
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culty ftttd danger of attempting to -express, by legal 
terms familiar to us, relations springing out of a state 
of things foreign to the thoughts of those by whom 
our language has been used. 

Effects of the prevalence of this class of laborers. 
On the productiveness of the soil, and on the numbers 
of other classes. Their fitness for being elements of 
political systems. Their influence on the economical 
structure of the nations in which they prevail ; on 
manufacturing industry ; commercial and military 
habits ; on the national rate of progress in civilization; 

The future history of India; the safety of our 
empire ; the extent of our commerce ; the introduction 
and spread of European habits and knowledge ; how 
far dependent on the condition and progress of this 
class of laborers. 

Causes which determine the amount of that branch 
of the Labor Fund on which they subsist. 

Causes economical, political, physical, of the limited 
and stationary amount of that fund, in most of the 
countries in which it is the predominant branch of 
the Labor Fund. 

Second class of aboring peasants — Proprietors: — 
laboring peasants who are proprietors are not only 
laborers, but often the most distressed class of laborers. 

Causes which determine the amount of that part of 
the General Labor Fund on which they subsist. r 

Countries in which they constitute an important 
part of the population : France, Germany, America, 
■ Australia : peculiar state of ancient Palestine. 

The character of laboring proprietors, as elements of 
political institutions : state of France in this respect. 
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Their pecuUarities tts hi8tnimentst>f* prod Yiefewir/tu 
contributing to the commercial or manufacCormg' pro* 
gress of a country. 

Third class of laboring peasants : — Tenants^ — ser&« 
metayers, cottiers. 

These classes include a large proportion of naankiiMt 
and influence powerfully the economical strirctiire of 
most of the nations of Eiirope-^^of Ireland among 
others. 

Their influence upon finance, legislative assembKes; 
the aristocracy, the monarchies, of eastern and western 
Europe : on the administration of justice. 

♦ ♦ * 

SECOND DIVISION OF THE LABOR FUND. 

' Revenues which belong to classes distinct from the 
laborers^ and are expended in the direct maintenance 
Oflabdn 

The laborers so maintained are now limited m 
England to menial servants, soldiers and sailors^and a 
few artizans working on their own account, and paid 
out of the incomes of their employers. 

Over a considerable portion of the earth this branch 
of theGeneral Labour Fund maintains nearly thewhole 
of the non-agricultural laborers. 

The classes so maintained form important eeonof 
mical and political elements in the nations in wfafeh 
they are numerous. 

Former prevalence of this Fund in England. War- 
wick th^ king-makfer. The English gentry. 

Present prevalence in the East. Mechanids/ mef^ 
'kials. Large bodies of troops so maintained. 
.'Gonsecfiiences of t^e concentration^ of this Fuad 
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tL-?^p« ^rougbout Asia in the hands of the sovereign . Sud< 
- lEsnia den rise of cities ; sudden desertion. Samarcand ; 

Candahar, and others. Travelling retinue of Au- 
:-j(^ rei^jebe. 

Some of the consequences to the non-agricultural 
r.'mtti classes. in India of the transfer of this Fund into the 
,.gj J,, hands of the English. 
Ir^' Political consequences of the dependence of a large 

part of the people on this branch of the Labor Fund : 
,■ in aristocracies ; in monarchies. 

1^ ■ Effects on productive powers; on manufacturing 

skill ; on the moral and military character of nations, 

with whom this fund is an important source of the 
VS,. subsistence of the people. 

^,i^ Causes which determine the ahwunt and occasion 

^j^ the variations of this branch of the Labor Fund. It 

is (as we shall see) only apparently, not really, with- 

drawn, when the artizans receive their wages through 

capitalists. 

^} THIRD DIVISION OF THE LABOR FUND. 

Capital, or " accumulated wealth, employed with a 
view to profit." 

Id wiiat cases capital is an addition to the Labor 
Funds of a country ; that is, an addition to the ag^e- 
.. gate revenues consumed by the laborers. 

Iq what cases tbe accumulation of capital (even 
when the laborers are paid by capitalists) ad-^" — 
thing to the amount of the revenues they won 
same. did no such capital exist. 

Repetition of the warning, that in speal 
Cafitt\l we mcjui g«ily that portion of a nation's 
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Which has been ac^GiimuIated, ot sa^ed from revenue; 
with a view to its being efiiployed:tD prodiice- profit. * 

This essential division of national Wealth performs 
important functions in the production of wealth; and 
is the agent of important changes in its distribtttion 
through all the stiages of the social progress. It i^ 
quite essential to clearness of view, that it should 
feever be confounded with the General Labor Fund of 
the world — of which a large proportion cotisisfs, as we 
have seen, of revenues. 

Sources of Capikdi — ^AU branches of a nation's 
revenues — wages, rents, profits, and derivative in* 
fcoihes — contribute to the accumulations by which 
capital is formed. j 

They contribute fn different pixiportioiis in d^ffer^nt 
countries and diJTerent stages of society. • r 

When wages and rents contribute the inost: - Ex-» 
amples. 

When the accumulations from profits become the 
most prominent. Examples. 

Wages, rents, and derivative incomes, never cease 
to be important sources of additii^ns to dsfpital : they 
are so in England now. 

On profits as one distinct source of sa>ring« 

All -other things being equal, the poWet of a nation 
to save from its profits varies with the Yate of {KOfits : 
is great when they are high, less when loW ; but as 
the rate of profits decline, all other things do W)t 
remain eqiial. 

The quantities of capital employed relatively to the 
ntimbers of the po|)ulation may i^crease^ Induce* 
ments and facilities to accumulate ra^y increase* . - 
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/ Exposition of varying inducements to aocnunuU-* 
tion in different times and nations. 
. Expositipn of varying facilities to j^ceumulation. 
, The practical consequence of all these changes 
taken together is, that a iQ^f rate of profits is ordinar 
rily accompanied by a rapid rate of accumulatiofli 
relatively to the numbers of the people, as in Eng- 
land J and a high rate of profit by a slower ratjB of 
accumulation, i:elatively to the numbers of the people, 
as in Poland, Russia, India, 3cc. 
. There are exceptions to this rule : these stated and 
explained. 

Error of the doQtrine, that whenever, in the progisess 
of nations, the rate of profit declines, the means of prpr 
viding subsistence for an increasing population must 
be becoming less. 

Foundations of this error : — 

1st. A mistaken notiop^ that accuiAulation froni 
profits mwrt he slow where the rate pf profits is low, 
and rapid whej^e it is high. 

2d. A inistaken belief^ that prpfitjs are the only 
source of Accumulation. 

3d. A mistaken belief that all the laborers of the 
earth subsist on accumulations and savings from re- 
venue, and never on revenue itself. 

Maimer in which thes^e faUacies have obtained cre- 
dence, and become the source of much painful and 
gloomy delusion. 

Unfortunate consequences of these delu^iop^ ; — r 

'jpjbilosopjtixjal, moral. 

Alterations which take place in the econom;icjEtl strimc*? 
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ture of nations when capital assumes the tasic of ad- 
vancing the wages of labor. 

England is the only country in which we can ob- 
serve, on a large scale, the effect produced on a nation 
by its having the greatest portion of its laborers de- 
pendent on capitalists for employment 

Effects of this change on the productive power of 
nations ; on the multiplication of intermediate classes ; 
on the elements of political institutions. 

Effects, good and bad, on the intellectual and moral 
character of the laborer himself. Increased advan- 
tages ; increased perils ; increased responsibilities. 

Circumstances which practically determine the rate 
of wages, when they are paid out of the funds of 
capitalists. 

The amount of capital devoted to the maintenance 
of labor may vary, independently of any changes in 
the whole amount of capital. 

' Explanation of the fact that great fluctuations in 
the amount of employment, ' and great consequent saf- 
fering, may sometimes be observed to become more 
frequent as capital itself becomes more plentiful. 



Periods of gradual transition of the laborers from de- 
pendence on one fund to dependence on another. 

These periods always important ; sometimes perilous 
and disturbed. 

Transfer of the laboring cultivators to the pay of 
capitalists. 

The effects of this process, while it was in progress 
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in England ; in Scotland ; as it is in actual progress 
in Ireland. It has always, where we can observe it, 
produced much suffering, spread over considerable 
periods, and productive of much political u quietness 
and danger. 

Possible palliatives considered. 

Transfer of non-agricultural classes to the employ 
of capitalists, a less painful operation, more directly 
and uniformly beneficial. 

Influence of the mode and amount of the expendi- 
ture of the landlords in facilitating this last transfer. 

Absenteeism viewed with reference to the progress 
of this change. 

Effects produced in India by the transfer of the 
revenues, which formed the fund on which the non- 
agriculturists subsisted, from the native princes to thq 
British government. 

Recapitulation of the survey of the Labor Fund of 
the world in all its branches. Importance of the com- 
parative prevalence of these brmches, in determining 
the actual position of the bulk of the population in 
different nations. Importance of the successive in- 
fluence of the different branches of that Fund in ex- 
plaining the changes which have taken place, or are 
taking place, in the economical structure of nations^ 
their political institutions, the moral and intellectual 
character of the bulk of their population, their relative 
powers of production, financial resources^ and military 
habits and strength. 
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SECOND PART. 



On the causes which determine the numbers of the 
laboring classes. 

Principle of Population. — Physical power of men^ as 
animals^ to multiply their species with rapidity. 

Circumstances which^ in practice, regulate the 
exertion or the effects of that power. 

Checks to population are resolved into moral re- 
straint^ vice, and misery, by the distinguished founder 
of all scientific knowledge in this branch of natural 
philosophy and political economy. 

This division is unobjectionable, if we confine our 
views and assertions to the checks which are in action 
at any given instant of time. 

But when we are observing or reasoning, aboat 
longer periods, it excludes a very large body of cs^es 
of abstinence, which cannot be wholly classed with 
vice, and which do not come within " moral restraint/' 
as Mr. Malthus had strictly limited that phrase* 

Proposal to consider the checks to population, a^i 
i^e&olved into voluntary restrainty vice, and misery-**-- 
when we speak of periods of time, and not of the pre* 
Bent moment alone. 

Voluntary restraint to include all those cades of 
abstinence from marriage, which cannot be classed 
with vice, nor with moral restraint, when by moral 
is meant impeccably pure during the whole duration 
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of such abstinence, according to the limitation imposed 
on the word moral by Mr. Malthus. 
• . Gonveniences of this proposed division; gloomy- 
class of errors, as to the wide dominion of vice and 
misery, which it enables us more easily to avoid. 

Circumstances which promote voluntary restraint. 
: Multiplication of artificial or secondary wants : 
explanation of those terms. 

/ Natural impulse is stationary«-^a fixed weight in a 
balance. 

Artificial or secondary wants increase and multiply, 
and extend more widely, and to different classes, as the 
productive powers of nations expand, and civilization. 
and refinement gain ground. What is here meant by 
civili^^atipn and refinement. 

By the multiplication of those artificial or secondary 
wants, there is an increasing antagonist weight in the 
Other scale, which balances natural impulse, more and 
more effectually, during the wholesome progress of. 
npitions. 

Proof of this from the different habits of different 
classes in the same community. 

That proof applied to explain the different habits of 
communities placed at different points of the social 
progress, — ^Eagiand, Ireland, Fra^ce, China. 
. - Circumstances — economical, political, moral — which 
are favorable ot unfavorable to the multiplication of 
artificial wants, and, through them, of voluntary rcr 
straint. 

Circumstances : — economical, political, moral — 
which, independently of the progress of artificial 
wants^ are favorable pr unfavorable to the prevalence 
of voluntary restraint. 
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' Application of general prhmples^ on Ihe su^ect of^ 
population^ to the special case of variations in the num*' 
bers of laboring classes^ c^nsidired apart from the other 
classes of a people. 

The predominant and actiye influence, on the rate 
of multiplication of the laboring classes, exercised by 
variations in the rate of wages, from whatever branch 
of the Labor Fund those wages are paid. * 

In every case, in which the people are.not living on 
the minimum of subsistence, the same variation in die 
rate of wages may, according to circumstances, act on 
the rate of increase in one of two different and opposite* 

directions. 

That is, 1st, sm increase of wages may either mfBtl* 
tiply artificial wants and refined consumption^ leaviiig^ 
the rate of increase stationary, or, in some instances^ 
retarding it ;— 

Or it may be expended in primary necessaries, and*, 
accelerate the rate of increasct 

2ndly, A decrease in the rate of ws^es may din&-« 
nish the consumption of articles subservient to artifidal 
or secondary wants, leaving the rate of increase sta^ 
tionary or accelerated ; — 

Or it may diminish the consumption of primary 
necessaries, and retard the rate of increase^ 

Importance of keeping steadily in view these oppo- 
site influences of the same change of wages takiik^ 
place under different circumstances. 

Our writers, even the most eminent among themr^ 
although they have occasionally seen those trqths 
fully and distinctly, bay e at other tiines.laken if for 
granted, that increasing wa^es weuld invariably be 
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iUldwed by a more rapid multiplication, decreasing' 
by a Blower. ^ 

Some ambiguity in the phrase, comsnand over th0 
means of subsistence^ has helped to generate this iin- 
steadiness of view. 

When the phrase is used in one sense, an increasing 
command of- the means of subsistence is almost inevi- 
tably followed by an accelerated rate of increase/ 
When usted in another and more uitoal sense, an th^ 
creased command over the means of subsistence is not 
only consistent with, but is the very circumstance 
through which a retardation takes place in the rate of 
increase. This is seen most plainly by referring ttf 
different ranks in the same community* 

It being carefully rememberki, then, that every va^ 
riation in: wages may produce one of two opposite 
effects in the habits of the people, the importancfif 
becomes, evident of ascertaining what those circum*^ 
stances are that, when an alteration in wages takes 
place, determine which specific effect it shall produce* 

Those circumstances may be divided into physical 
— ^economical — political — ^moral- — importance of keep- 
ing these distinct. 

Enumeration and explanation of the circumstances-— 
physical, economical, political, moral — ^which deter- 
rniqe whether any increase of wages shall end in 
nMhiplied artificial wants, and a stationary or retarded 
rate of increase— or in the consumption of more neces- 
saries, and an accelerated rate of increase. 

Similar detail and explanation of the circumstances 
which determine ihe precise effects, on the rate of 
increase of the population, of any (!f create in the rate 
of wages. 
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.Of the causes enqmerated, the moral. and political 
are the most elevated and dignified, and have hitherte 
attracted most attention. , Yet the physical andjeco- 
Bomieal^ precede them in order of time^ and establish, 
conditions on which the greater or less influence of. 
BU)ralaiid political causes essentially depends. 
' When the general productive powers of a conmiu-i 
ni^ expand with its increase, and laws and morals 
are iaa healthy state^ then the influences which retard 
the; rate of multiplication keep gaining strength as we 
approach nearer the limit, beyond which the produc- 
tion of food, and other primary necessaries, becomek 
more difficult. 

After making, due. allowance for the limited action 
of purely moral jrestraint> still the general moral eflfect 
q{ ;the prevalence of retarding influences is, on the 
whole, favorable and salutary, and adds much energy 
and elevation to the character of communities. 
: Which good effects are, however, intense and exten^ 
ijive, in proportion as the voluntary restraint which 
prevails i^^ or id not, on the whole moral. 

ON STATES OF SLAVERY. 

So far we have considered as freemen, all the labor^ 
ing classes^ the sources of whose revenue, or whose 
habits, and rate of multiplication, we have been speak- 
ing of. 

But there are portions of the laboring classes which 
subsist on the various funds we have been analyzing, 
in a state of bondage. 

By this state the ordinary effJects of their position 
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as laborers, on the productive powers, and on the 
structure of nations^ are much modified. 

Extensive prevalence of this modifying cause. 

Slaves became so through captivity in war — through 
the conquest and subjugation of their country— by 
birth — by the fraud and violence of individuals.--* 
Examples of each case. 

Slaves may be divided into pastoral— predial — do-" 
mestic — ^slaves of a mixed character, between predifil 
and domestic. 

Their bondage may be complete or imperfect. — 
Examples. - 

Pastoral slaves considered alone. 

Other slaves subsist on the same funds as supply 
the revenues of free laborers; 

We find them as cultivating peasants ; — as menials 
or artizans, maintained from the incomes of the rich ; 
—as laborers maintained from capital. 

Peculiar effects produced by the prevalence of 
slavery, in these various forms, on the productive 
powers of nations* on the activity and intellect of the 
laborers, on their moral and intellectual characteristics. 

Evils attendant on slavery in all its forms — aggra- 
vation of those evils in particular classes of cases. 
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SECOND PART. 



Ok the causes which determine the numbers of tfae 
laboring classes. 

Principle of Population. — Physical power of men^ as 
animals^ to multiply their sj)ecies with rapidity. 

Circumstances which^ in practice, regulate thie 
exertion or the effects of that power. 

Checks to population are resolved into moral re- 
gtraiiat; vice^ and misery, by the distinguished founder 
of all scientific knowledge in this branch of natural 
philosophy and political economy. 

This division is unobjectionable, if we confine our 
views and assertions to the checks which are in action 
At any given instant of time. 

But when we are observing or reasoning, about 
longer periodfe, it excludes a very large body of cases 
of abstinence, which cannot be wholly classed with 
vice, and which do not come within " moral restraint," 
as Mr. Malthus had strictly limited that phrase. 

Proposal to consider the checks to population, a$ 
i^esolved into voluntary restraint, vice, and misery—- 
when we speak of periods of time, and not of the pre* 
sent moment alone. 

Voluntary restraint to include all those cases rf 
abstinence from marriage, which cannot be classed 
with vice, nor with moral restraint, when by moral 
is meant impeccably pure during the whole duration 
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of suqh abstinence, according to the limitation imposed 
on the word moral by Mr. Malthus. 
-. Gonveniences of this proposed division; gloomy 
class of errors, as to the wide dominion of vice and 
misery, which it enables us more easily to avoid. 

Cirpumstances which promote voluntary restraint. 
- Multipliccttion of artificial or secondary wants : 
explanation of those terms. 

5 Natural impulse is stationary — a fixed weight in a 
balancQ. 

Artificial or secondary wants increase and multiply, 
and extend more widely, apd to different classes, as the 
productive powers of nations expand, and civilization, 
and refinement gain ground. What is here meant by 
ciYili^ation and refinement. 

By the multiplication of those artificial or secondary 
wants, there is an increasing antagonist weight in the 
Other scale, which balances natural impulse, more and 
more effectually, during the wholesome progress of. 
2m4ions. 

Proof of this from the different habits of different 
classes in the same community. 

That proof applied to explain the different habits of 
communities placed at different points of the social 
progress, — jEngJand, Ireland, Frapice, China. 
. - Cbcumstaoces — economical, political, moral — which 
are favorable or unfavorable to the multiplication of 
artificial wants, and, through them, of voluntary re? 
straint. 

Circumstances : — economical, political, moral — 
which, independently of the progress of artificial 
waats, are favorable pr unfavorable to the prevalence 
of voluntary restraint. 



' Application of general princifl&f, on the siAjeci of^ 
population, to the special case of variations in the num^ ' 
bars of laboring classes ^ considered apart from the other 
classes of a people. 

The predominant and actire influ«ice, on the rate 
of multiplication of the laboring classeSy exercised by- 
variations in the rate of wages^ from whatevei^ branch 
of the Labor Fqnd those wages are paid. 

In every case, in which the people are.not living on 
the minimum of subsistence, the same variation in the 
rate of wages may, according to circumstances, act on 
the rate of increase in one of two different and opposite^ 
directions. 

That is, 1st, an increase of wages may either maU 
tiply artificial wants and refined consumption^ leavih^ 
the rate of increase stationary, or, in some instances^ 
retarding it ; — 

Or it may be expended in primary necessaries, and: 
accelerate the rate of increasCi 

2ndly, A decrease in the rate of wages may dinn^ 
nish the consumption of articles subservient to artificial 
or secondary wants, leaving the rate of increase sta-^ 
tionary or accelerated ; — 

Or it may diminish the consumption of prim£iry 
necessaries, and retard the rate of increase^ 

Importance of keeping steadily in view these oppo^ 
site influences of the same change of wages takiA^ 
place under different circumstances. 

Our writers, even the most eminent among thenr^ 
although they have occasionally seen those. trqths 
fully arid.distinctly, b^ayeatother ;time^ iljfor 

granted, that increasinir wa^res would invStriaibly be 
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&^Udwed by a more rapid multiplication, decreasing' 
byu slower. 

Smne ambiguity in the phrase, comsnand aver the 
means of subsistence^ has helped to generate this un- 
steadiness of view. 

When the phrase is used in one sense, an increasing 
command of the means of subsistence is almost inevi* 
tably followed by an accelerated rate of increase/ 
When* usied in another and more uitaal sense, a;t tfi-^ 
creased command over the means of subsistence is not 
only consistent with, but is the very circumstance 
through which a retardation takes place in the rate of 
increase. This is seen most plainly by referring ttf 
different ranks in the same community. 

It 'being carefully remember^, then, that every va^ 
riation in: wages may produce one of two opposite 
effects in the habits of the people, the importanc^r 
becomes, evident of ascertaining what those circum*- 
stances are that, when an alteration in wages takes 
place, determine which specific effect it shall producie* 

Those circumstances may be divided iiito physical 
— reconomical — apolitical — amoral— importance of keep- 
ing these distinct. 

Enumeration and explanation of the circumstances-— 
physical, economical, political, moral — ^which deter- 
mine whether any increase of wages shall end in 
n^uhiplied artificial wants, and a stationary or retarded 
rate of increase— or in the consumption of more neces- 
saries, and a^ accelerated rate of increase. 

Similar detail and explanation of the circumstances 
which determine the precise effects, on the rate of 
increase of the population, of any (!f create in the rate 
of wages. 



Of the causes enumerated, the moral. and political 
are the most elevated and dignified, and have hitherte 
attracted moat attention. Yet the physical audjeco- 
Bomieal. precede them in order of time, and establish, 
conditions on which the greater or less influence of 
momLand political causes essentially depends. 

When the general productive powers of a commu-> 
mkj expand, with its increase, and laws and morals 
afe in. a healthy state^ then the influences which retard 
the. rate of multiplication keep gaining strength as we^ 
approach nearer the limit, beyoqd which the produc- 
tion of food, aud other primary necessaries, l^comesr 
more difficult. 

After making, due. allowance for the limited action 
of purely moral jre&traint> still the general moral effect 
Qf the prevalence of retarding influences is, on the 
whole, favorable and salutary, and adds much energy 
and elevation to the character of communities. 
: Whi^h good effects are, however, intense and exten-^ 
§ive, in proportion as the voluntary restraitU which 
prevails i^ or i$ not, on the whole moral. 

ON STATES OF SLAVERY. 

So far we have considered as freemen, all the labor-^ 
ing classes^ the sources of whose revenue, or whose 
habits, and rate of multiplication, we have been speak- 
ing of. 

But there are portions of the laboring classes which 
subsist on the various funds we have been analyzing, 
in a state of bondage. 

By this state the ordinary efiects of their position 
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as laborers, on the productive powers, and on the 
structure of nations^ are much modified. 

Extensive prevalence of this modifying cause. 

Slaves became so through captivity in war — through 
the conquest and subjugation of their country — by 
birth — by the fraud and violence of individuals.-^ 
Examples of each case. 

Slaves may be divided into pastoral — predial*— do^ 
mestie — slaves of a mixed character^ between predidl 
and domestic. 

Their bondage may be complete or imperfect. — 
Exam{)les. 

Pastoral slaves considered alone. 

Other slaves subsist onthe^ame funds as supply 
the revenues of free laborers. 

We find them as cultivating peasants ; — as menials 
or artizans, maintained from the incomes of the rich ; 
— as laborers maintained from capital. 

Peculiar eflfects produced by the prevalence of 
slavery, in these various forms, on the productive 
powers of nations, on the activity and intellect of the 
laborers, on their moral and intellectual characteristics. 

Evils attendant on slavery in all its forms — aggra- 
vation of those evils in particular classes of cases. 
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' Application of general principlesy on the stebject of^ 
population^ to the special case of variations in the nnm* 
bers of laboring classes^ cwisidired apart from the other 
ckmcsofapcople. 

The predominant and actiye influence, on the rate 
of multiplication of the laboring clasaesy exercised by 
variations in the rate of wages, from whatever branch 
of the Labor Fund those wages are paid. 

In every case, in which the people are. not living on 
the minimum of subsistence, the same variation in the 
rate of wages may, according to circumstances, act <»i 
the rate of increase in one of two different and opposite* 
directions. 

That is, 1st, an increase of wages may either mBl-« 
tiply artificial wants and refined consumption^ leaving 
the rate of increase stationary, or, in some instances^ 
retarding it ; — 

Or it may be expended in primary necessaries, and. 
accelerate the rate of inci^ease^ 

2ndly, A decrease in the rate of wages may dimi^ 
nish the consumption of articles subservient to artificial 
or secondary wants, leaving the rate of increase sta^ 
tionary or accelerated ; — 

Or it may diminish the consumption of primary 
necessaries, and retard the rate of increase^ 

Importance of keeping steadily in view these oppo- 
site influences of the same change of wages takii^ 
place under different circumstances. 

Our writers, even the most eminent among them> 
although they have occasionally seen those trqths 
fully arid distinctly, IjavC: at other times, laken it for 
granted, that increasing wasres would invariably be 



